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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Jtmrnal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International fournal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.— Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud.= Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Fil. — Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia ; V.f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z.f Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil, 
yahr. = Philosophisches yahrbuch ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de Metaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

The Nature of Logical Judgment. E. E. Constance Jones. 
Mind, No. 7, pp. 441-456. 

All simple judgments may be stated in one of the forms : (1) S 
is P, (2) S is not P, and expresses (1) Identity, or (2) Distinctness 
(of Application) in Diversity (of Signification). Hence, these forms 
and this analysis are absolutely general, or formal as far as simple 
(or Categorical) judgments are concerned. Categorical propositions 
always imply existence. Unless existence in some region is postu- 
lated, no meaning can be given to a proposition. The view of 
judgment as Identity in Diversity shows (1) that the possibility of 
propositions thus analyzable depends upon the fact that we can 
neither know nor can suppose anything that has not a plurality of 
co-existent characteristics, and hence a plurality of names, (2) their 
actual use upon the fact that we thus express judgments about 
things for the sake of drawing attention to some selection of their 
characteristics. j A Leighton . 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Theorie des Farbensehens . H. Ebbinghaus. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn., V, 3 and 4, pp. 145-238. 

Ebbinghaus' monograph falls into four principal sections : (1) the 
Helmholtz theory, (2) the theory of Hering, (3) the visual purple, 
(4) explanation of the facts. To these is appended a concluding 
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summary, which I transcribe. — Normal color vision is due to the 
presence of three light-sensitive substances in the most external 
retinal layers. The distribution of these, their capacity of light- 
absorption, and their decomposability are different. One of them, 
the white-substance, is distributed over the whole retina, and is, at 
the same time, the most sensitive to light. It absorbs the rays of 
almost the whole visible spectrum, predominantly those of mean 
wave-length. This absorbed light serves to decompose it. Energy 
is thus set free in a form adapted to neural excitation ; and the 
result of this stimulation manifests itself to our consciousness as 
sensation of brightness (white or grey). The substance is continu- 
ously decomposed (by external or internal stimuli), and at the same 
time continuously reformed by the organism. In this reformation 
are concerned not only the stimulated area, but also neighboring 
areas, and indeed, more or less, the total retina. For consciousness, 
however, in the case of this as of the other visual-stuffs, it is only 
the decomposition processes, and not those of regeneration also 
which make themselves known. — A second substance is contained 
in the external members of the so-called visual cells (rods and 
cones). It does not quite extend, therefore, to the most extreme 
periphery of the retina. It is also not so sensitive to light as is the 
white substance, to compensate for which it is present in very large 
quantity. This substance is identical with the visual purple ; its 
behavior as regards light can, therefore, be investigated entirely 
independently of all hypothetical constructions, and has already been 
so investigated. In its original condition it is purple in color, and 
it is to be noted that there exist a more reddish and a more violet 
modification of it. It absorbs predominantly the (sensationally) 
yellow-red to green rays. The absorption-maxima of its two modifi- 
cations lie between D and E. This substance is also decomposed 
by the operation of suitable light-rays; not, however, at once to 
its final decomposition-products. There is an intermediate stage. 
First of all, it fades to yellow, and this visual yellow is then further 
decomposed by the green to violet rays (so that green light-rays 
affect both substances simultaneously). The products of the final 
decomposition are turned to account by the organism for the refor- 
mation of the original substance, the visual purple. It is possible 
that this process is assisted by the operation of short-waved light ; 
for the rest, the whole retina is again concerned in it. — Now, the 
effects of these processes upon the organ of vision manifest them- 
selves for consciousness, on my assumption, in two ways. First of 
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all, the decomposition of the visual purple and visual yellow, just 
like that of the white substance, sets energy free (of course, to a 
less extent in the case of the visual yellow than in that of the more 
highly complex visual purple). This brings about a neural stimu- 
lation, and we become in the end conscious of its results, just as in 
the previous instance, as sensations of brightness. The sensation 
occasioned by the continuous decomposition of the white substance 
is simply intensified by this, since the nerve possesses no capacity 
of discriminating from what source the energy exciting it proceeds. 
But, at the same time, the nervous excitation in this case has a 
peculiar secondary character, the nature of which is unknown, but 
which we term provisionally the rhythmatization of the stimulation 
or excitation. The brightness-sensations occasioned by the decom- 
position processes receive in consequence of it an especial toning ; 
if it is the visual purple which is decomposed, a toning towards 
yellow ; if the visual yellow, a toning towards blue. The two 
excitation-rhythms are not compatible with one another ; they con- 
tain antagonistic moments, and mutually interfere with each other. 
If, therefore, visual purple and visual yellow are simultaneously 
decomposed (if, i. e., we see a mixture of yellow and blue light), the 
one colored toning weakens the other. Blue and yellow are antago- 
nistic colors. If the two excitations are present together in a certain 
definite quantitative relation, the chromatic character of the sensa- 
tion disappears completely. The energy set free in the decompo- 
sition is, however, not affected by this ; so that the brightness- 
sensations contained in the yellow and blue persist undisturbed. 
That is, in a suitable mixture of the two antagonistic colors we 
see simply the sum of their brightnesses (proceeding partly from the 
decomposition of the white substance) as white or grey. — A third 
substance {red-green substance} is present in man only in the external 
members of the cones. It has, therefore, the least range of distri- 
bution, but it is somewhat more readily decomposable than is the 
visual purple. It is naturally green in color, and may possibly exist 
in isolation in the green rods of the frog's retina. Since its color is 
almost complementary to that of the visual purple, the two sub- 
stances neutralize each other's tint, where they occur together, and 
the external members of the cones appear for that reason colorless. 
The physical properties of this red-green substance, and its signifi- 
cance for vision, must be conceived of quite analogously to the 
properties and significance of the visual purple. Under the influ- 
ence of suitable light-rays (rays of longest and shortest wave-length), 
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the originally green substance fades primarily to a red intermediate- 
product, like the dying leaves of the wild vine. This is itself further 
decomposed by rays of mean wave-length ; and then, from the final 
decomposition-products, the original green substance is reformed by 
the forces of the organism. From orange to green-yellow the absorp- 
tion-spectra of the two substances are coincident. Energy is set 
free in these two decompositions, and its operation upon the nervous 
apparatus again comes to consciousness as brightness. In both 
cases, the excitation is carried over to the nerve with a specific 
secondary-character, in a special rhythm, by virtue of which the 
brightness-sensation obtains a chromatic toning. We thus sense 
the decomposition of the original substance as red, that of its red 
intermediate product as green. Finally, these two specific rhythms 
are again somewhat antagonistic, mutually disturbing ; so that the 
chromatic characters of the two sensations neutralize one another 
when red and green are suitably mixed, and we sense only the sum 
of their brightness, as white. — So much in respect to normal vision. 
With regard to its principal pathological modifications, ordinary 
color-blind persons are individuals who lack the green-red sub- 
stance, and who in consequence sense, of colors in the narrower 
signification, only yellow and blue. The way in which they see these 
distributed in the spectrum is altogether conditioned by the absorp- 
tion-spectra of the visual purple and the visual yellow. The further 
difference observed in such cases between so-called red-blindness 
and green-blindness is due to the occurrence of the visual purple in 
two modifications. In the condition of so-called color-weakness, or 
in those of disproportionate injury to antagonistic colors, there exist 
disturbances, somewhere centrad from the rod and cone layer, by 
which the excitation-rhythms are more or less capriciously altered in 
their transference to the central organ. Injuries of this kind are 
also present in cerebral affections of color-vision, resulting from 
hysteria, apoplexy, etc. Lastly, in the case of total color-blindness, 
either the two chromatic substances are entirely wanting, or the 
chromatic rhythms depending on them are entirely cancelled by dis- 
turbances existing centrad, while a conduction of the mere excitation- 
quantum remains still possible. E B T 

Le teorie moderne sulla psicologia delta suggestione. F. de 
Sarlo, R. I. d. Fil. VIII, 2, pp. 172-205. 

Recent investigations have led to three theories in explanation of 
those phenomena, hypnotic and otherwise, that are usually referred 
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to 'suggestion.' 1. The theory of psychical disintegration, or 
psychological automatism (Janet, Myers, Dessoir, etc.) ; 2. that of 
the association of ideas (Wundt, Freund) ; 3. that of the mechanical 
activity of representations, or of psychical energy (Schmidkunz). 
For believers in the first theory, the automatic action of suggested 
perceptions is the result of a synthetic activity which, started in the 
past, may continue to act in opposition to a present activity of 
thought ; the greater the power of the latter to combine together 
the new elements that emerge in consciousness, the more limited is 
the automatic activity ; while the more simple the mental state and 
the more restricted the field of consciousness, the greater are the 
manifestations of this automatic activity. Suggestibility depends 
upon the fact that all psychical elements are not fused into one 
synthesis, but that some of them may form separate groups, from 
time to time constituting total ideas, and then again being so far 
united as to form a new personality. These theorists, however, do 
not attempt to bring the resulting conception of consciousness as a 
manifold into harmony with recognized physiological or psycho- 
logical principles. Under the second theory de Sarlo states at 
length Wundt's explanation of hypnotic and related phenomena. 
Admitting that Wundt deserves credit for his careful analysis of 
some of these phenomena, and also for the effort to explain the 
psychological facts by reference to physiological processes, he 
maintains that the physiological hypotheses necessary for Wundt's 
explanation are not well grounded on ascertained facts. Further- 
more, Wundt is not successful in his attempt to reduce all the 
phenomena of suggestion to cases of ordinary association con- 
ditioned by a restricted field of consciousness. Where Janet's 
theory differs from Wundt's is that, while both recognize the 
narrowing of the field of consciousness during the hypnotic state, 
the former would claim that the eliminated psychical elements may 
be still active, while according to Wundt they are wholly dormant. 
The observed facts certainly favor the former view. The third 
theory, that of Schmidkunz, assumes that all psychical phenomena 
are endowed with force, by which they persist for a greater or 
less time in consciousness, project themselves on the external 
world, attract or repel other presentations, and excite feelings and 
impulses. Now the degree of energy of any idea comes either from 
its peculiar content or from the value, ethical, logical, or aesthetic, 
that it has for the individual. In children or savages it is mainly 
the former, in cultured men the latter consideration which gives the 
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idea its force. When, as in sleep, our moral and rational nature is 
inoperative, ideas can work together with an energy due to their 
content alone, unhampered by moral or rational considerations, and 
governed only by the laws of association. In support of this view 
it is asserted that in suggestion the voluntary element is always 
subordinated to the involuntary. De Sarlo criticises this theory as 
affording no real explanation and as involving questionable psycho- 
logical conceptions. Finally, he draws attention to the fact that 
even in the state of suggestibility the mind is active, and that without 
the spontaneity of consciousness suggestion would be inoperative. 
Under exceptional and morbid conditions the psychological elements 
are not embraced under a single form and in a single act, but some 
are gathered into groups which function apart from the control of 
the rest. In suggestion, the intermediate links between the point 
of departure and the final result are unknown, because the total 
psychical content is not embraced in a single psychical form. 

E. Ritchie. 

Des paramn^sies. A. Lalande. Rev. Phil., XVIII, n, 
pp. 485-497- 

Paramnesia is an illusion consisting in the belief that one has a 
perception for the second time, when it is in reality completely novel. 
(1) The recognition in paramnesia is complete ; there is no question 
of a partial resemblance. An unpleasant tone of feeling is attached 
to it. Sometimes the recognition is so absolute that the succession 
of events can be, or is thought to be, foreseen. (2) The phenomenon 
is of frequent occurrence. It is not always easily distinguishable 
from dream-experience. — Some to whose waking-life paramnesia is 
unknown are familiar with a similar phenomenon in dreams. But 
neither this nor the like illusion in insanity is true paramnesia. My 
investigations show, so far as they go, that 30 per cent of mankind 
have the paramnesic experience. This is in itself certainly not 
pathological. Sex, age, position, etc., are not the determining 
factors of its appearance. What are its conditions? One seems 
to be excitement. (3) Hypotheses? Recollection of a former life 
will hardly hold. The double hemisphere of Wigan and Mandsley ? 
We know, as a matter of fact, ten times as much psychology as 
physiology. Better is AnjePs view : that sensation and perception, 
ordinarily so near together as to be fused, are separated by an 
unusually long time. The occurrence of paramnesia in fatigue tells 
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for it. But this fact is otherwise explicable ; and the retardation of 
perception, a known psychological experience, is something quite 
different from paramnesia. There are at least two other possibilities. 
You see a new landscape : its image possesses you, but not in detail. 
Suppose a tenth of a second's distraction, during which you have 
' thought ' for a long time. (We can represent in a brief space a 
series of processes, whose objective time-value would be indefinitely 
greater.) On your return to the landscape, you find that you have 
'seen it before.' But the prevision of events? One might have 
recourse, secondly, to the hyperesthesia of hypnotism, medicine, and 
psychology ; to an abnormal and unconscious perception, which one 
may term 'telepathy.' So one would have two perceptions in param- 
nesia : prevision is explained : the only illusion is that of wrong 
localization in time, due to the vague nature of the telepathic per- 
ception. This theory accords with the fact that children and those 
subject to presentiments are prone to paramnesia : it also obeys the 
law of parsimony. Leibnitz' "perceptions insensibles" are real 
enough to modern psychology. E B T 

Du role de la pathologie mentale dans les recherches psycholo- 
giques. L. Marillier. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 10, pp. 366-411. 

This article is an account of the clinical work of the celebrated 
alienist Victor Magnan. After describing M. Magnan's classification 
of mental diseases, the writer proceeds to indicate what contributions 
to the solving of certain psychological problems have been made by 
these studies in pathology. 

Investigation of epilepsy shows the peculiar characteristic of the 
delirium, which sometimes succeeds and sometimes replaces the 
convulsive attack, to be the fact that, on emerging, the patient 
completely forgets all he has said and done during delirium. For 
this reason the term 'unconscious' has been applied to epileptic 
delirium. But the delirious acts and words show far too complex an 
adjustment to ends to be really unconscious. Nor does M. Ribot's 
theory, that the mental states in epileptic delirium disappear from 
memory because they lack intensity and frequency of repetition, 
seem to accord with the facts ; for, in the first place, we cannot 
call mental states faint which occasion such violent motor reactions ; 
and, secondly, when an idea incessantly recurs to the patient's mind 
for three weeks, there is certainly no want of frequent repetition. 
The true view of 'epileptic amnesia,' according to the writer and 
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M. Fere", is that it yields another instance of a division of personality. 
The delirious speech and act belong to a second self, temporarily 
separated from the normal consciousness. — The nature and mechan- 
ism of attention are illustrated by the phenomena of ' fixed ideas.' 
Theories of attention fall under two heads : those which, like that 
of M. Ribot, emphasize the motor element, and make attention 
the result of affective states ; and those which give preponderance 
to the intensity of a representation indetermining attention to it. 
The evidence of pathology is for the latter view. 'Fixed ideas' 
are by no means always of great emotional interest, and when they 
are accompanied by strong emotion, it is usually of an unpleasant 
nature, — the effect rather than the cause of their persistence. — Two 
principal theories of the mechanism of will are, according to the 
writer, that which maintains that a man will always act in the 
direction of his greatest pleasure, and that which believes action to 
take place in the direction of the strongest excitation, without regard 
to emotional coloring. Here again, it is the latter or mechanical 
theory that is upheld by the study of morbid states. In all cases 
of morbid impulse, pathological terror and aboulia, the idea which 
produces or inhibits action does so not through its interest, which 
is usually slight, but wholly through its persistence and intensity. — 
Lastly, further light is thrown on the problem of a divided self by 
the fact that two distinct kinds of delirium may co-exist in the same 
subject ; and by the numerous instances where the patient organizes 
a certain set of his hallucinations into another being, "for whose 
benefit he alienates a portion of his personality." 

Margaret Washburn. 

Larrit idfo-imotionnel. G. Ferrero. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 
io, pp. 412-428. 

M. Ferrero proposes to apply the term " ideo-emotional arrest " to 
that stage in the history of a custom when its original significance is 
lost sight of, and it is perpetuated by the sheer force of conservatism. 
For example, there were primitively three conscious steps in the mind 
of one who performed an act of salutation : — 

(1) The desire to win the favor of the man he saluted. 

(2) The idea that the ceremonial act would effect this end. 

(3) The idea that the act would serve the end, because the person 
saluted would comprehend that one who performed it could have no 
hostile intention. — Later, the third step was dropped out, and the 
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act now carries with it no consciousness of the reason why it stands 
for a certain sentiment. We have an ideo-emotional arrest : mental, 
because the mind is arrested at the second step of the process just 
described ; emotional, because the sentiments originally connected 
with the end to be attained are now transferred to the ceremonial 
act, which becomes itself the object of a peculiar veneration. 

Margaret Washburn. 

Correlation of Mental and Physical Powers. J.Venn. Monist, 
IV, i, pp. 5-15. 

To determine the comparability of mental and physical powers, a 
series of measurements was made of over three thousand Cambridge 
students. Students were chosen, as a uniformly well developed and 
well nourished class. Tests were made of eyesight, of the strength 
exerted in bending a bow, of the power of squeeze of each hand 
separately, and of the lung capacity. The weight and height were 
taken, and also three measurements of the head at right angles to 
each other. The subjects were classified into three grades of mental 
powers, A, B, and C, on the basis of the regular examinations. It 
was observed that a physical superiority in one respect was almost 
invariably accompanied by more than average development in all 
others. The only marked variation of physical powers among the 
classes A, B, and C was in the size of the head, and strength of pull ; 
the strength of pull decreasing and the size of the head increasing 
as you proceeded from C to A. In civil service examinations it 
would be an advantage to choose among the candidates of average 
mental powers, grouped in the mental examination around the passing 
point, reference to by physical tests. The lowest of those chosen 
and the highest of those rejected do not differ much in mental powers. 
Nothing would be lost in mental ability and much would be gained 
in physical power. An interesting fact in the results of the investi- 
gation was the low physical power shown by the natives of British 
India. Although often ranking high in mental powers, they were 
very low in physical power on nearly every test. To those believing 
that there is a connection between political supremacy and bodily 
power, this may be a fact worthy of careful investigation. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
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ETHICAL. 

What Justifies Private Property f W. L. Sheldon. Int. J. E., 
IV, i, pp. 17-40. 

Private property cannot be justified on the ground that it always 
has existed, since it was society that first asserted the principle of 
ownership. Neither can it be justified by its origin, for it did not 
arise as a reward of personal labor. It began in appropriation by 
the strongest. Its long existence does not justify it as an institu- 
tion of nature, for on this ground even slavery could defend itself. 
It is sometimes justified as the product of one's own labor. Human 
instinct seems to support this, and it can be accepted subject to 
one condition. We are entitled to claim as absolutely our own the 
product of our own labor after we have paid back what we owe to 
others. To parents and to the community we must acknowledge a 
debt which we can never pay. Expediency justifies private property. 
Mankind could not live unless there were a powerful incentive on 
the part of some individual to the accumulation of property. Apart 
from this there is another ground of justification. Private owner- 
ship exists by the tacit consent of all society. The man who says, 
" This is mine ! " of any object whatever, has accepted that prin- 
ciple. The race is the ultimate owner of all wealth, and without the 
protection of society we could not hold our property for an hour. 
It alone makes private property possible, and so gives the basis for 
justification. We hold all that we possess as a trust for society. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

A Phase of Modern Epicureanism. C. M. Williams. Int. 
J. E., IV, 1, pp. 80-89. 

In the actions and the theories of men, two widely-differing ten- 
dencies manifest themselves, the Stoic and the Epicurean ; the one 
emphasizing law, the other seeking to avoid the pain due to the hard 
pressure of the law. The opposition to the law assumes two forms ; 
the radical seeking a newer and higher code, and the conservative 
opposing change. The temperament of the man who fulfils the 
average standard of his class may possess a certain harmony often 
lacking in the leader of the moral van. He is in harmony with his 
own class, and within that class is kind and generous ; but if he fail 
to control his passions, he is cruel to those below him. In itself 
desirable, harmony cannot be preferred from an ethical point of 
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view, where it exists merely as easy-going conformity to an unpro- 
gressive moral average. Even some singularity of zeal is better than 
an aesthetic sloth. Epicureanism lacks the principle of progress. 
But a strict code of morality is perfectly compatible with com- 
panionability, while want of self-control (in sexual matters) certainly 
involves selfishness and cruelty. In the order of evolution, the man 
who fails to control his passions is a grade nearer the savage than 
the representative of self-control. ^ yr Taylor Tr 

The Knowledge of Good and Evil. Josiah Royce. Int. J. E., 
IV, 1, pp. 48-80. 

All organic processes involve the combination in harmony of 
opposing tendencies. In both the intellectual and the moral life, 
functions depend upon corresponding deficiencies. The wrong-doer 
has no intellectual advantage over the good, since goodness implies 
a knowledge of temptation. As between two beings on different 
levels in the scale of life, each must be ignorant of the temptations 
of the other. This deficiency does not determine any moral excel- 
lence, since each is doing moral work in so far as he rightly deals 
with his own temptations. Intellectual functions involve moral 
deficiencies in the same sense as moral functions themselves, but 
it does not follow that a function can be produced by simply intro- 
ducing the corresponding deficiency. Moral deficiencies are essen- 
tially involved in intellectual functions whenever the comprehension 
of certain forms of evil involves such a participation in the evil as 
amounts to sin. Elementary passions are not in themselves sinful, 
and the good man may experience them as truly as the wrong-doer. 
Sin itself, however, with all its consequences, is an experience in 
which he has no part. It is not dwelling in sin that determines 
insight into life so much as it is outgrowing and condemning it. 
One has not the true intellectual function until one has begun to 
transcend the moral deficiency. Knowledge as such is always an 
innocent possession. Its moral limitations belong to it per accidens, 
and it is never my business as a moral being to shun it. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

My Station and its Duties. By Henry Sidgwick. Int. J. E., 
IV, 1. pp. 1-17. 

This article is an address delivered as President of the London 
Ethical Society. It is chiefly practical, dealing as it does with the 
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difficulties which beset a cooperative attempt at constructing a more 
tenable theory of right. It touches upon the effort of the society 
"to free the current ideal of what is right from all that is merely 
traditional." But the common obligations of the family and society 
are determined by tradition to so great an extent that if the 
traditional element is subtracted it becomes almost impossible to 
say what the spirit of the obligation was. This is made plain by a 
survey of the historic changes in the domestic relations which have 
been determined from age to age by the contemporary state of 
tradition. Scrutinizing our own ideal of the family, it is impossible 
to decide how much of it is due to the indestructible conditions of 
the well-being of life and how much of it is merely traditional. Of 
this difficulty no complete solution can be offered. Tradition can 
never be wholly eliminated, and whatever theory of right the society 
may construct, it can never be perfect and enduring. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Time and the Hegelian Dialectic I. J. E. MacTaggart. 
Mind, No. 8, pp. 490-504. 

Is the Absolute Idea to be regarded as growing up in time by the 
evolution of one category after another, or does it exist eternally, 
and is the succession of events something that has no part in 
any ultimate system of the universe? Primarily the succession of 
categories in Hegel's Logic is not temporal, but it is tempting to 
explain time by the dialectical evolution and indeed H. himself 
does so in his philosophy of history. Nevertheless this view is 
incompatible with H.'s system. If the time-process be taken as 
the development of the rationality of the universe from Pure Being 
to the Absolute Idea, we can only say that the real will be completely 
rational and the rational will be completely real. Moreover the time- 
process must be finite. (1) Because an infinite time-process would 
be the mockery of a "false infinite"; (2) because the dialectical 
process has a beginning and an end, and any time process which 
embodies it must have the same. There Can be no steps in it 
before Pure Being nor after the Absolute Idea. But if it is finite, 
what determined the Absolute Idea to develop itself at one time 
rather than another ? There is no way out of this difficulty on the 
basis of this theory. For it regards the realization of the dialectic 
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in time as ultimate as the dialectic itself, and by making time 
ultimate it cuts itself off from all attempts to reduce time to some- 
thing else. The proper inference from this antinomy is not that 
time must be either finite or infinite, and we must choose one and 
close our eyes to the difficulties it involves, but that there is some- 
thing wrong about the conception of time which renders it unfit for 
an ultimate metaphysical explanation of the world. That, indeed, 
would be the conclusion demanded by the procedure of the dialectic 
elsewhere. These objections would apply equally to any idealistic 
system that adopted a time-process as an original element ; but there 
is one peculiar to the dialectic, due to the fact that the highest term 
in which it ends must be the presupposition of all the lower terms. 
The dialectic is not an actual advance, but only one from an 
abstraction to the concrete whole from which abstraction was made. 
But if the time-process corresponds to the thought-process we shall 
have to admit that at a given time the world might consist of 
unreconciled contradictions, i.e., would not be rational. And again 
if contradictions could be true, the dialectic would lose all force, 
and there would not be any motive driving us from thesis and 
antithesis to a synthesis that reconciled the contradiction. More- 
over, unless reality always corresponds to the Absolute Idea, the 
Dialectic cannot meet Trendelenburg's objection that it either 
follows from the original premiss and tells us nothing new, or, if 
it introduces something new, it does not follow from the admission 
of the original premiss. This can be answered only if we suppose 
the Absolute Idea to be present in the mind throughout, and so to 
start the process. — Nor can the idea of a development in time really 
be supported by Hegel's own language. The fact that the dialectic 
is applied to the philosophy of history, may be explained by its being 
the key to the universe, and remaining so also when it is viewed 
under the aspect of time. Moreover, if H. had really meant a 
temporal interpretation, he would not have come so near as he does 
to deprecating all effort to remove an imperfection of which he 
denies the reality. Nor does he adopt the facile answer to the 
objections to his maxim that the real is rational, which would lie in 
the distinction between the irrational reality of the present and the 
rational reality of the future. H.'s neglect of a distinction which 
would so completely remove the charge of a false optimism about 
the present shows that he must have seen it to be inconsistent with 
his principles. Lastly, if the realization of the categories only took 
place in time, time would have to be coordinated with the Logic as 
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an equal element in the universe, whereas H. treats it merely as a 
stage in the Philosophy of Nature. 

We must conclude, then, that the Dialectic is not a process in 
time and that the Absolute Idea must be eternally realized. But this 
seems a reductio ad absurdum, and incompatible with the facts. For 
the universe is certainly not completely rational for us, and even if 
we believe in the Absolute Idea, we cannot see how it is manifested 
in a thunderstorm. And if the universe does not appear to us to be 
perfect, it cannot be so really. For if we are right in so thinking, 
then the universe is not perfect. If we are wrong, then we are not 
perfect. And we are part of the world. Thus in one way or other 
the view that the world is imperfect seems to prove its truth. 

Can we then conclude that H.'s philosophy must be abandoned ? 
The difficulty is one which must arise in any system of complete 
idealism. H. would no doubt explain it by saying that the false can 
be real — that a real thought may be a defective symbol of the 
reality it professes to represent. And if it can be real, why can it 
not be rational ? This, indeed, is often found to be the case, when 
we give a psychological explanation of an erroneous course of 
thought. Nevertheless the rationality H. requires is more complete 
than this. It requires the validity also of the idea of final cause. 
But a delusion is a thought which fails of its purpose. And so the 
delusion to which H. reduces all imperfection will prevent its being 
a faithful symbol of the rationality of the world, and will therefore 
destroy the rationality itself. F C S S 

Idealism and Epistemology II. H. Jones. Mind, No. 8, 

PP- 459-47 2 - 

Epistemology cuts itself off from the reality either of the ideas or 
the objects to which they refer, and deals with the mere meaning 
of ideas. Seth holds, first, that the problem of Epistemology is to 
explain the transition in knowledge from conscious states to a reality 
beyond; second, that this problem must be solved before we can 
attempt to determine whether there is reality and what is its nature. 
"Subjective states are the data." Seth confuses two questions. 
i. Can we know any reality? 2. Can we know any reality besides 
subjective states ? The first question is unanswerable, Epistemology 
must assume some sort of reality. If it do this, its question is not the 
objective validity of knowledge, but the relation of one part of reality 
(i.e., its own data) to another, i.e., an ontological question. Episte- 
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mology, then, as an inquiry into the validity of knowledge in general, 
is impossible. The second question falsely assumes that at first we 
know nothing but our own subjective states, i.e., that thought moves 
from a fixed datum by external aggregation. Thought moves by 
differentiation from within and re-integration, and its datum only 
gradually reveals what it is. Reality is one and certainly consists 
only in a consistent view of the world as an organic whole. Every 
datum implies the total real, and the distinction of subjective and 
objective falls within it. The development of the implications of 
subjective states as data belongs to Ontology. Epistemology, as 
dealing Avith knowledge without reference to reality, is Subjective 
Idealism; as a special science dealing with subjective facts as data, 
it is admissible. It might better be called Psychology of Cognition. 

J. A. Leighton. 

A Criticism of Current Idealistic Theories. A. J. Balfour. 
Mind, No. 8, pp. 425-440. 

Transcendental Idealism says, in opposition to the theory which 
makes sensations or groups of sensations the real, that the real is 
unknowable unless sensations be worked up by the thinking subject 
into a world of relations. But Idealism reduces all experience to an 
experience of relations, and overlooks the something related. All 
that the Transcendental argument requires is a ' manifold ' of rela- 
tions, and a bare self-conscious principle of unity. In Theology, on 
this theory, we have either a bare principle of unity without any 
concrete qualities, or we have this principle in union with all the 
qualities, good and bad alike, of the concrete world. In Ethics we 
have mere abstract, metaphysical, not concrete, moral freedom. Or 
if we have the latter, it is really a determinism excluding only 
external constraint. On this theory it is difficult or impossible to 
unite the pure and the empirical ' I ' in one personality, and equally 
so to conceive the relations between the ' pure ' limited and the 
eternal self-consciousness or God. The criticism only establishes 
that my experience depends upon a unification by my self-conscious 
' I ' of a world of relations present to me alone. To this ' I ' all 
other ' I 's are objects. If God can only be object for ' me,' then 
'for me' he does not exist, since he could only exist as eternal 
subject. In Science, Idealism says experience is constituted by cate- 
gories. This gives us no guide for the application of subordinate 
categories. j A LeighT on. 
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L' e'volutionnisme physique. Louis Weber. Rev. de Met., 
No. 5, pp. 226-252. 

The conception of Evolution is derived from the conception of 
History; it is the conception of the history of a series of simul- 
taneous multiplicities or states of the world. It is based on two 
metaphysical hypotheses : (1) that of non-relativity in the sphere of 
quantity, for it is assumed that the universe is a real and finite 
whole, and constituted by a definite number of elements ; (2) that 
real substances give a permanent background to the series of phe- 
nomena. The second is contrary to the tendencies of modern 
science, which everywhere seeks to substitute the law of phenomena 
for their substantial basis. Hence Evolutionism, by providing a 
history as an explanation instead of a purely descriptive account, 
recalls the ancient cosmogonies, and reestablishes a metaphysical 
hypothesis which science was progressively abandoning. But it 
remains to be seen whether physical Evolutionism is able to 
combine without contradiction the two conceptions of phenomena 
(1) as instances of a non-temporal law, and (2) as phases of a real 
Becoming or Evolution. According to (1), the successive events 
can only be integral repetitions expressive of the same law, and can 
contain nothing new. It is a complete physical determinism, which 
declares that what is, has been, and will be hereafter. (2) The idea of 
Evolution, on the other hand, resting as it does on the biological 
facts of an individual's history, contains the ideas of becoming what 
a thing was not, of a change that does not return on itself, and of 
an undetermined future that escapes prevision. And that these two 
ideas are really incongruous appears even in Herbert Spencer's 
evolutionism, who admits the idea of an unchanging law in the 
shape of the persistence of Force. This idea compels him to regard 
the universe as a closed, conservative (and consequently finite) 
system, and to substitute an oscillatory rhythm for definite change. 
Evolution, therefore, has to be supplemented by a reverse process of 
Dissolution, and change becomes merely apparent. Spencer himself 
partly sees this, but thinks he can escape by the assertion that 
though the successive evolutions are the same in principle, they are 
never the same in their concrete result. But the latter reservation 
is illogical. We have to choose between a denial of the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy and a denial of Evolution. This proves 
that no cosmogony can be constructed on the basis of a science like 
mechanical physics, of which the laws are timeless, and take no 
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account of beginnings or ends. Evolutionism can be based only on 
a science in which repetition involves change. Such a science is 
psychology ; for, psychologically, the mere fact that i is a repetitiont 
alters the quality of a phenomenon. Hence, there can be no physical, 
but, may be, a psychological Evolutionism. F C S S 
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Gedankengang von Platons Pkcedon. Gustav Glogau. Ar. 
f. G. Ph., VII, 1, pp. 1-27. 

A. Introduction, pp. 57-61 e : Phasdon tells Echekrates the events 
in Sokrates' life, from his condemnation to his death, a. In the 
introductory speech, the pleasant sensation caused by unbinding 
the chains leads Sokrates to speak of the connection between 
pleasure and pain. JEsop would have made a fable here. b. This 
reminds Kebes that Sokrates only now takes up the art of poetry. 
Sokrates says he has often felt in dreams the command to make 
music, and had hitherto tried this through philosophy. He was 
trying it now in a more literal sense. The transition to the main 
conversation is formed by raising the question of the nature of 
death. B. Main Conversation, pp. 61^-115 a: I. Answer to the 
contradiction raised in the Introduction that a true philosopher 
should not commit suicide, but should follow the dying as soon as 
possible, a. Men are stationed in the world with duties, and should 
not desert, b. Although the gods exercise care for men, the phi- 
losopher will gladly die, because he hopes thereby to come to the 
departed spirits of wiser men. II. Ethical part : The moral sense 
presupposes belief in immortality. III. Metaphysical part : Full 
proof of continuance of life of soul after separation from the 
body needs the doctrine of ideas as foundation. The kinship of 
the soul with the elementary ideas shows its indestructibility. 
IV. Eschatological part. I\ Conclusion, pp. 115 <z-n8 : The ethical 
is the fundamental part. The soul's direct (prophetic) consciousness 
of its immortality was enough for Sokrates. The objections offered 
by reason cause Sokrates, in the metaphysical part, to turn from the 
prophetic and religious consciousness to the philosophical. The 
central point of this is formed by the doctrine of ideas, and here- 
with the intellectual life of the Occident becomes once for all 
opposed to that of the Orient. In this metaphysical elaboration 
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of the universal prophetic consciousness, which takes into account 
both the inner and outer experience and brings them into harmony, 
an important step is taken. The eschatological part develops the 
transcendent, which is only an apparent reversion to the phantasies 
of the Orient. Both form and matter are occidental, and stand in 
close relationship to the Timaios. vy tj 

Doxographisches zur Lehre vom tcXos. A. Doring. Z. f. Ph., 
C. 2, pp. 165-203. 

The doxographical literature on ethics, unlike that on physics, is 
very slight. An exception to this is the question of the re'Xos, which 
from Karneades on seems to have had a special doxographical litera- 
ture. I. The Carneadea divisio. Cicero's account goes back to Klito- 
machos, one of the most prominent pupils of Karneades. i. Fin. v. 
16 ff. The source for the determination of the highest good is the pri- 
ma invitamenta naturae. Prudentia, as ars vivendi, can find its start- 
ing point only in some fundamental need of human nature which sets 
desire in activity. The highest good will then be determined by 
the most intense fundamental need. As to what this is, there is 
great diversity of opinion. Three possible views are put forward : 
(1) Voluptas et depulsio doloris ; (2) Vacuitas doloris ; (3) prima 
secundum naturae, e. g., incolumitas conservatioque omnium, valetudo, 
sensus integri, doloris vacuitas, vires, pulchritudo, cetera generis 
eiusdem. Further, Fin. II, 33 f., Ill, 30 f.; Tusc. V, 84; Acad. pr. 
129 ff. II. The list of Clemens of Alexandria (crTpmpMTm, II, 
§§ 127-133), in whole or part, dependent on Antiochos of Askalon. 
In reference to the doctrine of the TeXos, Clemens distinguishes four 
groups : I. (1) The Hedonists, i.e., the Cyrenaics and Epikuros, 
both of whom are regarded as pure Hedonists. (2) Deinomachos 
and Kalliphon. (3) The peripatetic Hieronymos : t«Xos is to aoxXrj- 
tojs tfiv. (4) Diodoros. (5) The Aristotelians. II. Stoics. De- 
fenders of the principle of life in harmony with nature (6p.oXoyovp.ivws 
&jv), including, in addition to seven Stoics, also Ariston, Herillos, 
the Skeptics of the Academy, the peripatetic Lykos, Leukimos, and 
Kritolaos. III. The so-called physical philosophers. (1) Anaxa- 
goras : r-qv OewpCav <f>avou rov fiiov TeXos eirai k<u T-qv airb Tavrijs eXev- 
dtplav. (2) Herakleitos: evapecrrrjo-is. (3) Pythagoras: rr)v TeXewaTijv 
rwv apidpMv em<rrt)firiv. (4) School of Demokritos. (a) Demokritos: 
ev$vp.ia. (b) Hekataios : avrapKaa. (c) Apollodoros of Kyzikos: 
tpvyayuyyia. (d) Nausiphanes : dKarairX^ia. (e) Diotimos : tv&rrw. 
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IV. Those who hold views of the end of life similar to that of 
Clemens himself, who regarded obedience to the law of God and 
consequent eternal life as the rekos- (i) Antisthenes : arv<j>ia. (2) 
Followers of Annikeris. (3) Plato. III. The passage in Theodoret, 
Book XI, of the 'EXXt/vikuiv iraOrjfjuirwv dtpairevriK-q, is entitled TT€pl 
tcXous km Kpcarews, and is probably dependent on Clemens. IV. Dio- 
genes Laertes. Diogenes seems to know nothing of the work of 
Karneades. Philo and Antiochos are not mentioned, nor is Cicero. 
In his information on the reAos he never goes beyond that given by 
Clemens, excepting in the case of the Cyrenaics where his account 
is completer. y, jj 

Aristotle's Theory of Reason. F. Granger. Mind, No. 7, 
PP- 307-318. 

Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and Plato are necessary to the under- 
standing of Aristotle's theory of reason. Parmenides's assertion of 
the identity of thought with its object is repeated by Aristotle. 
A. is more inclined to explain the soul through the world than the 
world through the soul. Idealist interpreters of A. fail to do him 
justice in two ways : 1st. We invert the Aristotelian procedure, if 
we deduce reality a priori from the categories of consciousness. 
2d. This operation is of less dignity and importance in the eyes 
of A. than the inductive method. " If the reason," a thought of 
Anaxagoras, "is to think all things, it must be free from admix- 
ture of foreign elements. For that which is foreign blocks out and 
eclipses the objects of our mental vision." So the constitution of 
the reason must lie in its pure potentiality, in its being able to take 
upon itself every intellectual form. As Plato starts from the Idea, 
so A. assumes the objects of the intellect to. vorfrd, and from them 
explains the faculty (6 vovs) which apprehends them. The suprem- 
acy which Plato assigned to the Idea of Good passes with A. to 
purely intellectual objects, and on A.'s theory we need not recall 
them from any pre-natal life. " In material things," says A., " each 
intelligible is potentially present"; and he accounts for the inter- 
missions in the reason's activity by this dependence on outward 
conditions, i. e., the activity of reason is the joint product of a 
potency within and a potency without, — reason waiting for its 
objects, intelligible objects waiting for a reason to think them. 
What does A. mean when he says that reason is identical with the 
object of reason? For Parmenides and A. alike, the presence of 
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an object is a necessary condition of thought. "Reason," says A., 
"stands in a receptive relation to its object." But A. differs from 
Parmenides in limiting this identity of thought with its object to 
immaterial things. The identity is one of form, not of matter. The 
true reality of everything consists in its manifestation or function, 
and this is identified by the Aristotelians with the logical essence. 
Hence, when reason is declared to be receptive of the essence, it is 
declared to enter into, and find itself identical with, the functions in 
which reality consists. The objects of reason are moments in the 
life of reason. The dependence of the human on a universal reason, 
ascribed to A., is an interpretation discordant with the system. 

W. H. 

Lettres inMites de Maine de Biran a Andre. Marie Ampere. 
Rev. de Met. I, 4, pp. 313-323. 

Through Barthe'lemy Saint-Hilaire we have the most important 
matter of Ampere's letters, though with serious and inexplicable 
mutilations. None of Biran's letters have been published. Those 
here brought to the attention of the readers of the Rev. de Met. are 
drafts of letters written to Ampere. They never went through the 
post, and it is therefore difficult to give any exact date. The 
subjects treated in these letters are : 1. determination of the ultimate 
and fundamental fact of psychology, 2. construction from this of a 
complete classification of psychological phenomena, 3. discovery of 
a passage from psychology to metaphysics — from the subjective 
to the objective. Of these four letters dating between the years 
1806-1817 the first one is to Bredin apropos of Biran's conver- 
sations with Ampere on the sensation of movement ; the second to 
Lacoste on a difference of opinion between Biran and Ampere 
relative to the essence of the soul; the third to Ampere on the sense 
of effort and the muscular sense ; the fourth on the difference 
between the feeling which is the consequent of an action and which 
becomes the determining principle of its repetition, and the desire 
which calls it forth. ^j jj 



